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“ HALNAKER ” OR “ HALFNAKED.” 
BY ALFRED ANSCOMBE, F.R. HIST. S. 

The meaning of ‘‘ Halnaker ’ near Goodwood has puzzled 
students of our Sussex place-names for many a year and in the 
13th and 14th centuries the punning habits of the Angevin 
and Plantagenet scribes sprang the quaint name of ‘ Half- 
naked ” upon their gossips. ‘The intention of the scriveners 
was not praiseworthy, however. They merely set out to 
explain what they could not understand, and ‘“ Halfnaked ”’ 
for “ Halnaker”’ has no more claim upon our respectful 
consideration than the Plantagenet ‘‘ Ventus Morbidus ”’ 
(Sick Wind) for Windsor (Wind-sore!) or ‘‘ Quercus Obscura ” 
(Dim Oak) for Dymock. 

The fact that the tricks of the scribes had material effect 
upon the place-names they tampered with must not, of course, 
be overlooked. In the year 1310 there was a William de 
Halfnakede and he, presumably, was the lord of the manor 
of Halfnaker that the scriveners had re-named. ‘The reference 
to his record can be found in Mr. Salzman’s ‘‘ Feet of Sussex 
Fines,’ Sussex Record Soctety, Vol. xxiii, No. 1271, and fur- 
ther references to the Manor of Halfnaked (sic) are listed in the 


} 
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same volume, round about the years 1308 (Halnak) 1318, 
1350, 1427 and 1506. In the year 1251, however, in Sussex 
Record Society, Vol. vii, No. 517, the form Hannak’ is recorded. 
This stands for Hannaker and rejects the Halfnaked substitu- 
tions of later times. 

In his ‘‘ Place-Names of Sussex” (1914, p.77), Mr. R. G. 
Roberts gives about eighteen different forms of the name we 
are concerned with. Not one of these is drawn from Mr. 
Salzman’s ‘“‘ Feet of Sussex Fines.’’ In Mr. Roberts’s list 
two forms present Heln-; six Haln-; one Holn-; three 
Hann-; three Halfn-; one Havn-; and one Halvn-. ‘The 
endword occurs as -ache, -eche, -ac, and -ake (once each). 
It appears six times as -aker, -akere, -akers ; and seven times 
as -aked. 

With this pot pourri before us we are primarily faced by the 
need to recognise that the very first step we take must be 
guided by the realisation of the need to find an answer to 
the question—-Was there a personal name Halfa in Anglo- 
Saxon times ? When that question has been rightly answered, 
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and when the resultant fact has been phonetically and gram- 
matically applied, the problem before us will be found to be 
solved. 

In Searle’s “‘ Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum ” we may find 
that there was a moneyer in King Alfred’s day whose name was 
Healf. In King Edward the Confessor’s time there was 
another named Halfdenis ; and other prominent men named 
Healfdene and Healfheah are recorded. In place-names 
there was a “ Healfan dell.” That occurs in Kemble’s 
“Codex Diplomaticus,” No. 1054. We must therefore 
recognise the existence in Anglo-Saxon times of Old English 
personal names beginning with Healf. That headword would 
assume the pet form Healfa and would be declined with the 
weak possessive, or owning case, in -an. If we apply this 
grammatically we get the phrase et Healfan a@cere, “at 
Healfa’s acre.”” The forms Hannaker, Halnakere, Halnaker, 
Holnaker and Halnakers, clearly support this, and the mis- 
leading pun is attributable to the loss of the item of gram- 
matical knowledge that the n belonged to the headword 
Halfan, and was not the initial letter of the suppositious 
endword -naked, O.E. nacod, which had been thrust upon the 
place-name Halfan acer by official punsters. 





SOME HEATHFIELD PLACE-NAMES. 
By D. MACLEOD. 
(Continued from p. 74) 

Moat Fp. T.M. 29 SW.3 and 42 NW.2. Apparently on or 
close to site of the alleged “‘ Camp ”’ so named on O.S. 
42 NW. This site has been disastrously excavated by 
having one of the estate roads of the modern Totting- 
worth “‘ Park ” driven through it, and in other respects 
circumstances are not favourable to the further ex- 
amination of this site, nor of Old House Fd. whichseems 
to have adjoined Moat Fd. It seems possible that these 
fd. names mark the site of the homestead which gave 
its name to the Township of Tottingworth. 

Moon Fp. T.M. 29 SW.3. } mi. NNE. of Tottingworth 
House and on the opposite side of the road to “ Gold- 
finch.” 

NortTH Fricut (f). T.M. 42 NW.4. A way-side strip at the 
N. end of Ham Wood. 

OLD Crop Grass Fp. T.M. 42 SW.4. Adjoins Lower Hore 
Beech Fd. (g.v.) and lies to the E. of it. 
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Op House Fp. T.M. 29 SW. 3. See Moat Fd. which lies 
to the S. of and adjoins Old House Fd. 

OXEN SHADE (coppice). T.M. 29 SW.3. Asmall enclosure 
at the N. end of Milkhurst Wood, a few yards E. of 
Tottingworth Park Farm. 

PARADISE (f). T.M. 42 NW.3. S. of Cade Street between Cat 
Acre (q.v.) and Bell Barn Yards (q.v.) 

PARADISE Fp. T.M. 42 NW.1. S. of the Lewes-Burwash 
road ; 4 mi. E. of present boundary of H. Park. 

Pick REED (f). T.M. 42 SW.1. N. of Pignut Fd. (g.v.) and 
on W. of grounds of ‘‘ Redlands House.” 

PicNut Fp. T.M.42SW.1and 4. ToS. of Pick Reed (g.v.) 

PINDER Crort (f). T.M. 42SW.1. On S. of the road from 
Vines Cross to Deanland Fm. The Vines Cross Schools 
are in this fd. 

PinK Fp. T.M. 29 SW.2 and 29 SE.1. One fd. away from, 
and N. of Great Bigknowle. 

Pook LANE (f). TM. 42 NW.2. E. of Stores Wood. The 
footpath from Little Tottingworth Fm. to Cade Street 
passes along the E. side of this fd. 

THE Popes (f). T.M. 42 N.W.4. 700 yards SSW. of Sandy 
Cross. The railway passes through the W. end of this 
fd. which lies W. of the road from Sandy Cross to May- 
nards Green. 

PORTERS KELD (f). T.M. 29S5W.3. A very small enclosure 
80 yards E. of Magreed. 

Porters Fp. T.M. 42 NW. centre. On S. side of and in angle 
of road from Cade Street to H. par. Ch. 

PouND Fp. Upper and Lower. T.M. 42 NW.3. S. of 
“Cade Street ’’ which words are printed on 6” OS. 
sheet across Upper P. Fd.; Lower P. Fd. lies to S. 
again. 

PounD Fp, T.M. 42 SW.1. and 4. Poundsfield Wood 
encloses this fd. on N. and E. sides. 

RED Rosin (f) T.M. 29 SW.2. 4% mi. E. of Pottins Mill. 

RirF, UPPER and Lower (ff). T.M. 29 SW.3. At E. and 
W. ends respectively of the long fd. on opposite side of 
the road to ‘‘ Summerlands.” 

ROUNDABOUT, ROUNDABOUTS, ROUNDABOUT Fp. ‘Three 
fds. are so named in H. par. and others are similarly 
named in adjacent parishes. 

SHEERHAM Fp. T.M. 29 SW.2. NE. of Shovels Wood. 
One fd. lies between S. Fd. and Great Bigknowle. 

SHARNHURST Fp. T.M. 42 NW.2. Surrounded by wood- 
lands ; Gameland Wood lies to W., Great Wood to E. 
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SHop Fp. 42 NW.4. Named on a map of 1707 of Coxes 
Land, Highlands and Brewers. It lies on W. of grounds 
of H. House (formerly Highlands). ‘The fd. name is 
now forgotten. 

SHOVALS, LOWER and Upper (ff). T.M. 29 SW.2. Now 
united, these fds. form the long V-shaped fd. NW. of 
Shovels Wood. 

THE SLADE (f) T.M. 42 NW.4. A very small enclosure 
NW. of Theobalds Fm. and S. of the road thence to the 
stream which here forms the par. boundary. The Wish 
(qg.v.) almost adjoins, and it seems that the local mean- 
ing of these names is practically identical. 

SLAUGHTERS FD. or SLAUGHTERS Common. T.M. 42 NW.2 and 
3. This fd., two furlongs in length, lies SE. of Hugletts 
Fm. House and N. of Heydown Fm. It adjoins the 
old common fds. which lie N. of Punnetts Town. In 
1818 it is referred to in a Survey of the H. Park estate 
as forming part of ‘‘Common Land or Slaughters 
Enclosure.” 

SICKLEHATCH Fp. and LittLe S. Fp. T.M. 42 SW.1. Ad- 
joining fds. on E. of the N. end of Bottle Shaw. 

SICKLEHATCH M. T.M. 42 SW.1. To S. of S. Cottages and 
atE. end of S. Lane. The name S. was applied to lands 
in this district of H. par. at least as early as 1337. 

SQuIRE Fp. T.M. 42 SW.1. N. of the ‘‘ Brewers Arms” 
in Vines Cross. The N. part of the fd.in which the words 
“saw pit” appear in 6” O.S. sheet was S. Fd. 

LITTLE SQUIRREL Fp. and Great S. Fp. T.M. 42 NW.2. 
Little S. Fd. seems to have occupied the site of the 
modern walled garden of Tottingworth Park, with 
Great S. Fd. to the SE. of it. 

STEEPLE Fp. T.M. 42 NW.2. N. of Church Wood and S. of 
Tottingworth Fm.; W. of Ch. Fd. (g.v.). Steeple, 
Ch., and Little Kitchen Fds. now form one large fd. 
lying on S. and W. of Tottingworth Fm. buildings. 

STOKEHOUSE Fp. T.M. 42 SW.1. Now forms part of the 
SE. portion of the grounds of “ Stillyans.”’ 

THE STREAK (f). T.M. 42 SW.1. OnE. of Sapperton Wood 
and 700 yards WNW. of Nettlesworth Place. 

THE STRUDES (f). T.M.42NE.1. Lies on E. of the lane from 
Punnetts Town to Greenwood Fm. and } mi. S.W. of 
that fm. 

THE STUMBLETS, LOWER and Upper. T.M. 29 SW.2. To 
N. of Stonehurst and E. of the track leading from Stone- 
hurst to the Rother. A common fd. name in adjacent 
parishes. 
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SwiFE Fp. T.M. 29 SW.3. N. of Burwash road, and to the 
SE. of the old Common Field, which is now woodland. 
Swife cottage stands in the SE. corner of this fd, which 
is now subdivided into three enclosures. 

TANNERS M. T.M. 42 SW.1. On the H. par. boundary. 
The word (Vines) “Cross” is printed across the W. 
portion of thisfd. Apparently a personal or occupation 
name, there is reason to believethat it has reference 
to Tanners Manor in Waldron. This fd. is mentioned 
in 1579, as being one of the eastern boundary fields 
of the borough or township of Isenhurst (S.A.C. xiii, 
p-95). 

FURTHER TARE GRATTAN(f) T.M.29SW.2. 400 yds. NNE. 
of Goodfellowes. H. Wheat Grattan (g.v.) lies to N. 
and Adder Spear (qg.v.) to E. 

Tor Fp. T.M. About a dozen enclosures in H. par. bear 
this name. 

TWINSTALL Hop GARDEN. T.M. 42 SW.4. On E. of road 
from Hore Beech Lane to Clappers, one fur. from end of 
that lane. 

VINEHALL Fp. T.M. 56 NW.2. This fd. lies at the extreme 
S. of the par., NE. of Knightsbridge. 

THe Wisu (f) T.M. 42 NW.4. A small enclosure on the 
stream W. of Theobalds Fm., on the H-Waldron par. 
boundary. 

WisH Fp. T.M. 29 SE.1. A small fd. on E. of the N. part 
of Climshurst Wood, § mi. E. of Broadhurst Cottage. 


The value of these names in tracing boundaries of estates, 
manors, townships, etc., is shown by the following extract 
from an Inquisition of 1579 into the bounds of the Township 
or Borough of Isenhurst, the eastern boundary of which runs 
from N. to S. through Heathfield Parish. The northern part 
of the boundary is intelligible enough, and can be followed 
approximately from a modern ordnance map ; but from the 
S. boundary of Heathfield Park the definition of bounds pro- 
ceeds ‘‘ thence to the midst of Bowriter, thence to the Hale 
Hall, thence to a croft of Rd. Asyles, and so along the east 
side of Tanners and Holcate to Burnt Oakes, and so to the lower 
corner of Fynall...... ” (see S.A.C. xiii, p.g5). | Bowriter 
and Rd. Asyles croft remain unidentified, Hale Hall suggests 
Hale Hill (O.S. 42 SW.1.) which in fact is meant ; Tanners is 
Tanners M. in the above list ; for Holcate see Holcotts Land 
above ; Fynall is evidently Vinehall Fd. above. ‘Thus we 
see that from a point E. of Vines Cross the boundary of the 
Borough of Isenhurst coincides with that of Heathfield parish. 
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HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
(Extracts) 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
II. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
(continued from p. 76) 
Church Seats. 
P. 153. 

Sussex. Know all men by these presentes that wee Eliza- 
beth Woodgate of the parish of Horsham, widdow, aged 
threescore and fourteene yeares or thereaboutes, and Jane 
Nye of the parish of Horsham aforesayd, widdow, aged 
threescore and thirteene yeares or thereaboutes, doe certifie 
to all persons whome this may concerne, that to our knowledge 
the first greate seate next the chancell on the north syde of 
the greate ile, was made by Mr. John Middleton late of 
Horsham, Esq', father of Thomas Middleton, Esqr, now 
living ; as his owne peculiar seate after Mr. Jordann, and that 
the next greate seate or pew, behinde that in the sayd ile, 
was built by the sayd John Middleton, deceased, when he 
lived in the house now of Edward Parkehurst, over against 
the house of Hall Ravenscrofte, Esqt, and that he was pos- 
sessed of and sate in those seates or pewes, as his owne propper 
seates, about five or six yeares before hee purchased the landes 
and house in Horsham aforesayd called Hills, where afterward 
hee lived, and their dyed, And that they never did heare or 
know that hee did any way settle or dispose of the sayd seates 
to any particular house or landes whatsoever. In testimony 
whereof wee have hereunto put our handes the fift day of 
Aprill one thousand six hundred fifty and nyne, And Thomas 
Middleton, sone of the sayd John, whoe now possesseth the 
sayd pewes or seates, desires the Churchwardens of Horsham 
aforesayd, to record this certificate. 

The names of the Churchwardens whoe were present at 
the takeing of this certificate, written with their owne handes 
are :— 

Elias Blunt Jane Ny 

John Lintott >Churchwardens her Y marke 

John Spooner Elizabeth EW) Wood- 

gate her marke 

Now John Machell, Esqt hath purchased those two pewes 
of Thomas Middleton, Esqr grandsonne of Thomas Middleton 
in the yeare of our Lord 1680. 

John Pyke, Churchwarden. 

John Machell, Esqt for the third seate below the chancell 

doore, of Robert Michell, Esq'. 
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Poor Relief. 
P. 270. 

Att the monthly meeting there held and kept on the thirtyth 
day of July in the yeere of ot Lord one thousand six hundred 
and sixty and five. It is ordered consented unto and agreed by the 
Vicar, Churchwardens, Overseers, and Inhabitants of the said 
parish, That from and after the fourth day of August ensuing, 
All poore people such as are already in the poore booke of the 
said parish and doe receive weekly pay and releife, and which 
for the future shall be admitted into the said booke to receive 
releife, shall have and weare on the right arme, in open view, 
as a badge of their poverty, two letters, vizt. HP. of the coulors 
yellow and blue, each letter to be fower inches in length and 
one inch in breadth at the least, And that every of the said 
poore people of the said parish, which shall refuse to weare 
such badge constantly in view, as aforesaid, shall have no 
releife out of the poore booke untill he or shee shall conforme 
to the said order. And it is herby further ordered and agreed, 
that no person shall hereafter be putt and admitted into the 
said poore booke as a person fitt to be releived and have weekly 
pay, but by the consent of the said parish at a monthly meeting. 
In testimony of or consent hereunto, we have subscribed ot 
names, the day and yeere first above written. 


Hen. Chowne Nic: Sheppard John Picke 
Na. Tredcroft, Vic. Tho Sheppard John Higambottom 
Thomas Parker (Church- Anth: Hilton Bob. Artridg 
William Slaughter J wardens! Eli. Blunt Nic: Best 
John Machill John Woodgate Beniamin Dod 
Henry Nye aw Will: Coe Robert Honywood 
Henry Lentott Richard Middleton Henry Panckhurst 
Thomas Eversed Michaell Woodgate James Gratwicke 
John Middleton Laurance Swayne Jeremy Aylwa[rd] 
The R mark of Henry Grumbridge 
Robert Bassett 
x * * 
P. Ata. 


Whereas Thomas Bonus one of the late Churchwardens of 
the parish of Horsham, hath this present day, at a publique 
Vestry held for the said parish, payed unto Francis Stringer 
and Thomas Tingler two of the present Overseers of the poor 
of the said parish, the summe of fower pounds sixteene shillings 
which was made and raysed of the goods of Thomas Kowell, 
deceased, who was a poore person releived by the said parish 
in his life tyme, and his children, since his death, have beene 

(1) It appears from a list of Churchwardens given on p.283, that 
Arthur Rowland, in 1664 and 1665, was the third churchwarden, where 
William Slaughter appears as ‘‘ Wiiliam Slater.” 
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and still are chargeable to the said parish. Now it is agreed 
by the said inhabitants and parishioners now present at the 
said Vestry, That in case any accion or suite shall be com- 
menced or prosecuted against the said Thomas Bonus, by any 
person, for or concerning the said moneyes, ‘That then the said 
Thomas Bonus shall be indempnifyed and saved harmeloss 
(stc) against the said suite by the inhabitants of the said parish 
and at theire charge. In testimony whereof we have here unto 
set our hands, the seaven and twentyth day of July in the yeere 
our Lord one thousand six hundred and nynety : 


John Machell John Hayler 

Will: Coe Thomas Harmer 
Tho: Sheppard John Nash 

John Wicker Churchwardens 

W™ Cavell 

James Pilfold James ‘Tingler 

Ric. Collins _ Francis Stringer 

Ge. Jenkins, Overseers of the poor. 


John Cholson 


P. 160 

Near this place Lies the body of Elizabeth the Wife of James 
Pilfold, Gent., and Daughter of Robert Hall, Gent., Whose 
Death was Lamented by all that knew her. Who was Buried 
January the 12th, 1738, Aged 54 Years. She was a pious 
Christian and an Obligeing Good and Affectionate wife, A 
Sincere friend and of a very Charitable Disposition, and in 
Short, a Compleat Pattern for all to Coppy after. 

Her burial is recorded in Horsham Register thus: 1738-9 
Jan. 12th, Elizabeth the wife of Mr. James Pilfold. 


(To be continued). 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGY IN RELATION TO PHYSICAL 
FEATURES. 
By JOHN E. RAY, F.R. HIST. S. 

Archeology is no longer content with examining and re- 
cording the monuments of the past, it has extended its field 
of research very greatly in recent years, and it is now realised 
that in order to understand the development of our civilization 
our study must be directed to the origin of things in all depart- 
ments of enquiry. 

Archeology is only now beginning to link itself up with 
Geology, between which two sciences a great gulf has hitherto 
been fixed. It is now accepted that man was in Sussex (not 
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to say settled) in the Pleistocene age, since when great 
changes have taken place in our landscape. But it is the 
Sussex landscape, as the great geological changes had left it, 
that has determined for us the archzology of Sussex. 

The sites of our towns and villages were very largely deter- 
mined by pre-existing conditions and in this connection it is 
instructive to observe the lines on which development has taken 
place in our Colonies. In South Africa and Australia all the 
first settlements were along the coast, there being few navigable 
rivers, while in Canada we find nearly all the great towns on the 
banks of the great waterway of the St. Lawrence. 

In Sussex the navigable parts of our rivers extend but a 
short distance inland and this fact determined the sites of our 
chief ancient towns—Lewes, Bramber and Arundel—at the 
limit of the navigable portion and at the first bridgehead from 
the coast. There is no important town on the Cuckmere 
because it has never been navigable and there was con- 
sequently no bridgehead to defend. 

The two chief estuaries that Sussex possessed—those of 
Chichester in the west and Pevensey in the east—have each 
influenced the settlements in their neighbourhood. Just as 
Richborough was the Kentish port for London, so Chichester 
was the Sussex port for London, and in the Roman period the 
Roman civilisation radiated and penetrated from each of those 
two places, the western limit of penetration from Richborough 
being New Romney and the eastern limit of penetration from 
Chichester being Pevensey. This explains why the country 
between Pevensey and New Romney has produced nothing 
of the Romano-British period beyond a few smelting works. 

It is significant that it is only between Pevensey Marsh and 
Romney Marsh that the Wealden formation comes down to 
the coast and that this district formed an independent settle- 
ment under the Hastings men, and for long was not reckoned 
as part of Sussex but was treated as a separate county. 

Thus the physical features of our County were largely res- 
sponsible for determining its archeological features. An in- 
stance of this is presented by the basin of the Eastern Rother— 
a tiver which has eaten its way back into the soft clays and 
sands of the Weald and tapped the head waters of the older 
rivers which flowed southward and northward from the anti- 
clinal dome of the Weald. 

Subsequently to its formation the bottom of its valley silted 
up and provided the shallow inlets so admirably adapted for 
the operations of the Jutish invaders. Their homesteads 
are still to be found on the margin of the river marshes to the 
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number of fifty or sixty, still retaining their characteristic 
place name termination of “ -ham.”’ 

All of them are near the water side and were no doubt 
colonised by boat from the water—some of them still are 
approached only by a cul-de-sac farm road from the main roads 
running along the ridges—none of them are on the ridges 
themselves. The other river valleys tell the same tale perhaps 
in a lesser degree. 

The “‘-tons”’ which are mainly found at the foot of the 
northern escarpment of the South Downs owe their presence 
there to a different cause—the availability of a water supply 
at the juncture of the chalk with the upper greensand. 
The ‘‘ -ings ” on the other hand belong to the alluvial coastal 
Plain stretching from Brighton into Hampshire—the true 
home of the ‘“ Suth-sex ”’ men. 

There can be no truer description of Sussex from the earliest 
times than Kipling’s trite phrase ‘‘ Sussex by the Sea.”” Up 
to the time of the Conquest perhaps nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of Sussex was to be found within ro miles of the sea. At 
that time the process of establishing farms on the Wealden 
ridges and annexing them to the coastal manors was in progress. 
This movement indicates a period of prosperity and an in- 
crease of population which called for more cultivable land 
than could be found near the original coastal settlements. 

As the physical features of the countryside influenced the 
position of our settlements—so they, together with these settle- 
ments, influenced the position of our roads. 

The first thing noticeable is that the rivers divide the 
County up into sub-divisions, with which the Rapes roughly 
correspond, each of which had an independent road system 
of its own. In the valley of the Eastern Rother, there is no 
ancient bridge lower than Newenden, about 12 miles from the 
sea. 

The absence of road communication between these sub- 
divisions accentuated their insularity even to a late period. 

The old roads follow the ridges between the valleys and may 
be described as primary roads, while those formed after the 
division of the country into farm enclosures may be called 
subsequent roads. These may often be detected on a 6-in. 
Ordnance Map by observing where the hedges, which abut at 
a right angle to the road, arein line with one another on each 
side and would meet but for the road. 

An interesting instance of such a subsequent road, which is 
to all appearances an ancient lane, is to be found in the High- 
woods Road, Bexhill, running from Sidley to Hooe ; here are 
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found a number of these abutting hedges and on consulting 
the Manor map one finds they divide alternate strips of copyhold 
and freehold, each extending on both sides of the road, 
from which one may fairly conclude that this ancient road 
is itself superimposed on a pre-existing manorial estate. 

One could also map our County into zones of distinctive 
building development. The timber-framed house divided into 
bays with the central hall and private and service ends, which 
isso common in Kent and also the Wealden parts of Sussex, 
is almost entirely absent in the coastal Plain although one 
ortwo havestrayed asfarwest as Pulborough and Bignor ; nor 
is it found in the Down country except in one or two isolated 
examples. So the roadside cottage on a narrow strip 
built with its end to the road, so common in the Wealden 
district of Hastings, gives place in West Sussex to the cottage 
facing the road. 

This brings us to the question of building materials, which 
directly reflect the physical and geological features of the 
country. The Weald produced wood and clay, hence our 
timber and wattle and daub buildings. In mid-Sussex where 
bricks could be made, wattle and daub has given place to 
brick nogging, but this is almost entirely absent in what 
is referred to above as the Hastings district. 

The Downs produced flints, hence the flint-work cottages 
with greensand quoins which are the universal feature of the 
downland country. The waterways have also had their 
effect on our abbeys and churches, where the ecclesiastical 
corporation with its headquarters in Normandy imported stone 
from Caen, which the individual landowner could never do. 

But the waterways had their limitations, Battle Abbey, 
which, from its inception, was built on a peculiar and unusual 
site had no water approach, and the use of Caen stone here 
was very limited, most of the buildings being constructed with 
sandstone from the Hastings beds; so are our hilltop churches; 
but Caen stone is found everywhere in the churches within a 
short distance of our waterways and which were built before 
the loss of Normandy at the beginning of the 13th Century. 

The same rule applies to roofing materials ; in the wheat 
areas where straw was abundant, we find thatch, even 
where wheatfields have now been turned to pasture, 
but on the Wealden clay tiles take the place of thatch, while 
the Horsham stone provided a healing which is distinctive 
of that district. 

Natural features have also determined the locale of our 
industries, an obvious example being the iron industry, about 
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which a great deal remains to be discovered, especially in 
tegard to the early methods of working and the periods at 
which the industry was started in various places and the centres 
from which it spread. 

Thus, if the methods of regional survey be applied to 
Archeology to link it up with the geological and physical 
features they will no doubt be productive of a great increase 
of knowledge as to the origin and growth of the civilization which 
has been engrafted on our countryside and the archeologist 
may then be of assistance to the Town planner in the preserva- 
tion of these distinctive features of our County. 





NOTES. 


LITTLEHAMPTON MEETING.—A successful joint meet- 
ing of the Sussex Archzological Society and the Nature and 
Archeology Circle of Littlehampton was held on September 
4th in the Littlehampton district. At Clymping Church, which 
was the first point of interest, a paper prepared by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison was read, in his absence, by Mr. J. S. North. Of 
special interest was Bailiff’s Court in Atherington, which was 
next visited, a moated house formerly occupied by the Bailiff 
of the Norman Abbey of Seez, with a 13th century Chapel ; 
this was described by Lt.-Col. R. R. Barber. After tea the 
party proceeded to Lyminster Church, where they had the 
guidance of the Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Duval, who has taken a 
keen interest in his Church and has brought to light various 
features previously unknown. 


ANGLO-SAXON BURIALS.—In the course of building 
operations, in September last, at the northern limit of the 
Torfield Estate, St. Anne’s Road, Eastbourne, on a ridge of 
high ground where two ancient windmills formerly stood, 
two skeletons were found lying side by side about 3-ft. below 
the surface of the ground, with the feet pointing S.E. A small 
knife blade of the type commonly found in Anglo-Saxon 
graves seemed to indicate that these burials belonged to a 
somewhat extensive cemetery of that period which was 
discovered in 1877, when the Grange School was built on the 
adjoining ground northward. No other objects were re- 
covered. 
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SEAFORD CHURCH TOWER.—The parish church of St. 
Leonard, Seaford, offers us an example of a westerntower 
built in the 13th century within the original nave arcade, 
the north and south arches of which have been left to adorn 
the exterior of the tower. There are other instances of western 
towers built in this way but I have not seen another church 
where the evidence is so clear, nor where the arcades have 
been left in position. It appears that the eastern part of the 
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nave had been reconstructed in the Transitional period, and 
the clerestory built before the tower was designed. The 
western pair of 12th century arches of the arcade with their 
nook shafts is complete and the clerestory windows inserted 
above them have also been preserved. From the rough 
accompanying plan it would seem that the original western 
wail of the nave had also been incorporated in the tower, to 
be hidden later by the heavy masses of flint work which 
buttress the tower on the west. I should be glad to know any 
other cases of similar construction. 


WALTER H, GODFREY. 
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SUSSEX ROADS.—Axn Invitation—The Council of the 
Sussex Archeological Society are desirous of collecting all 
possible information in regard to Roads and Tracks in the 
County which now exist, or have existed at any time in the 
past, with a view to its co-ordination ina general Survey. Such 
an extensive work can only be done by collaboration and they 
cordially invite the help of all interested. 

Such help may be given in two ways (a) By supplying 
references to the existence of particular roads at any period— 
whether still remaining or not—from old charters and other 
documents, or by the indication of evidence of any kind from 
which the existence of a road might be presumed. 

(6) By undertaking a general survey of the roads in a given 
area, or of some particular road, and recording all features 
which may help to elucidate the history of the roads. 

Further particulars will be communicated to all who express 
their willingness to render help. 

As the time of the Hon. Secs. is fully occupied, Brig-Gen. E. G. 
Godfrey-Faussett, C.B., C.M.G., F.S.A., has, at the request of 
the Council, kindly consented to act as Assistant Secretary in 
the organisation of the Survey. His address is Hadlow Down, 
near Uckfield, and all communications should be made to 
him. 


AN HERALDIC NOTE.—In Vol. xlviii of S.A.C. on page 140 
is a note to the effect that there was, at one time, painted on 
the roof of the Cathedral at Chichester “‘ a shield bearing three 
roundels, in the two upper ones two lions rampant facing each 
other, in the lower one the half-length figure of a King, with the 
inscription ‘‘ Cedwalla quondam rex Suthsexie fundator hujus 
ecclesie.”’” Cedwalla’s romantic career, ending, as it did, in 
sepulture in Rome, was perhaps, more intimately connected 
with the Kingdom of Wessex than with that of Sussex ; and 
the Arms—fictitious of course—here attributed to him, are 
better known as those of Ethelbert, King of Kent. They are 
described and illustrated in a paper by Mr. Ralph Griffin, 
F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Heraldry in the Cloisters of Canterbury 
Cathedral” in Arch@ologia Vol. 66: and we are indebted 
to his courtesy and that of the Society of Antiquaries for their 
kind permission to reproduce an illustration of the shield. 
The Arms are thus described by Willement :—‘“‘ Gules diapered 
with raised foliage forming three roundels or, on the first a 
lion rampant argent, on the second a dragon salient of the 
last, on the third in base a demi-King regally crowned and vested 
proper.” ‘This seems rather suggestive of what is sometimes 
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called ‘‘ false’ heraldry : and the true tinctures may perhaps 
be derived from the following extract from the curious in- 
structions for decorating a window in the Grey Friars’ Church 
at Greenwich, of the time of K. Hen. VII, amongst the Egerton 
MSS. in the British Museum. 


“Ethelbert Kyng of Kent shryned at Seint Austyns 
at Canterbury. Make hym in the abytte of a peasible 
Kyng with a berde and a ball wyth a crosse thereon in 
the ryght honde and a cepture in the lefte honde and 
an opyn crowne. 

His Armes the felde golde iii roundelles gowles in the 
fyrst roundelle halff an ymage of a Kyng crowned in the 
roobis of astate in the iid¢ a lyon sylver in the iiide 
a dragon golde.” 

FANE, LAMBARDE. 


SOME LOST CHICHESTER CHARTERS.—The following 
is translated from an inventory, in a handwriting of the 
sixteenth century, written on f. 188 v. of Liber C. of the 
Chichester Episcopal MSS. 

TITLE DEEDS OF THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER KEPT IN THE 
CATHEDRAL TREASURY, IN THE NORTH-EAST CORNER. 

In a long chest, not iron-bound : 

Seventeen bound charters concerning the Bishop’s homestead 
(placea) in London. 

A box containing five charters concerning Fitelworth Mill 
and a Royal letter concerning Houghton ferry. 

Several bound title-deeds and letters patent concerning 
warren and drives (fugacionibus) and the warren of Bouyle 
and Greylingwel. 

Three bound letters patent that none shall enter on the 
Bishop’s fee without his leave. 

A charter that the Bishop can acquire eight acres and the 
forinsec wardenship of the wood at Aldyngbourne, bound up 
with one small charter. 

Three bound Royal letters with the amercements to be col- 
lected by the Bishop. 

King Edward’s charter to the Bishop concerning the free 
making of his will. 

A charter concerning warren at Buxle. 

King Edward’s charter of fairs and markets at Preston. 

Two Royal charters concerning the garden at Chichester. 

A charier concerning the land of Nitherhauen near Buxle. 

Title-deeds of the holdings in South St. Chichester. 
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In another long chest, smaller :— 

Several titles-deeds and Royal letters concerning Bruyle, 
Raccham and Ambirlee. 

In the till; that the officials of the Archdeacon shall not 
be appointed without the Bishop’s consent. 

A Bull that the Bishop shall not be made to go (trahi) 
more than two days journey from his Cathedral. 

A Bull that the Bishop can give dispensation for the simony 
of religious persons within the diocese. 

A Bull that the Bishop can celebrate and hear Massin a place 
interdicted. 

An Inquest on the Bishop’s garden in London town. 

Title-deeds of the gardens outside the walls of Chichester. 

A charter of the mill field next Buleworthethe. 

Title-deeds of the land in Estangmeryng. 

(Title-deeds) concerning the fairs of Preston and Chichester. 

Title-deeds concerning Bruyl and Depmerssh. 


This list calls for little comment. ‘The inclusion of Papal 
Bulls proves it to be pre-Reformation, and the hand-writing, 
and general probability, would assign it to Sherburne’s 
time. It is obviously not a complete list of charters and muni- 
ments, and there is no reason apparent why the contents 
of these two particular chests should be inventoried. The 
arrangement, so far as any can be traced, is by subject, either 
a general right, such as that of testament! or warren, or a 
particular property, such as Fittleworth Mill. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


BEACONS AND WATCH, 1546.—In our last Part (i. 82) 
we printed a general Order by the King (Hen. VIII) in regard 
to Beacons and Watch, with two covering letters. We now 
give the detailed instructions for the placing and firing of the 
Beacons. 

147 beakyns. First youe must cawse to be made alongest 
the see cost in sondrye places belowe in the valleys next unto 
the See where youe shall thynke convenyent at every place 
three beakons which must be sett as they be all iij seen from 
the place where the next iij beakens be sett. 

ij beakens. Item uppon certeyn hylls next unto those 
places whiche may be best seen bothe to the seward and to the 
landward uppon every such hyll must be sett ij beakens. 

4 beaken. Item within the body of the shere in sondrye 
suche places as may best take knowledge from the beakons 
on the hylls aforesayd and geve knowlege to the rest of thynner 
parte of the shere must be sett one beaken. 


(1) Cf. W. R. W. Stephens, Memorials of Chichester, p.79. 
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Watch. Item for the kepyng of all the foreseyd beakens 
youe must apoynt suche a nomber of wyse and vygylant 
persons as maye withowt over chargyng of thenext Inhabytants 
contynewe abowtt the Watche & kepyng of the seyd beakens 
by course as ytt shal come abowtt to theyr turnes. 

Order for the fyeryng. Item Order must be geven that 
nother ij nor iij beakens of the seyd beakens in one place in the 
valleys uppon the Seesyde be lyghtned but by the appoynt- 
ment of suche some one of suche specyall men as there dyscre- 
cion shalbe thought meate by youe to have the charge thereof 
commytted unto theym. And lykewyse thother watchyng 
the beakons apon the hylls & theynner part of the countre 
must take hede that they fyer nott theyr beakons unadvysedly 
uppon any other fyers whatsoever shall fortune in any place 
then uppon the vewe & warnyng of the fyeres of thother beakens 
that ys to saye thynner beackens to take warnyng of the beacons 
of the hylls and the beakens on the hylls to take warnyng 
of the beakens belowe in the valleys allongest the coaste in 
maner & forme following : 

Fyrst he or they that have the charge of iij beakens in every 
place in the valleys shall as sone as he dyscryeth any nomber 
of shypps uppon the sees fyer one of hys iij beakens uppon 
vewe of whyche beaken so fyered all thother that have charge 
of thother beakens in the valleyes shall fyer every man one of 
hys iij beakens in the valley which one beaken of every of iij 
beakens in the valley shall only be but a Watche to thother 
beakens on the bylls to be in a redynes & nott a token for them 
on the hylls to fyer any of ther ij beakens. 

Item as sone as the kepers of the beakens in the valleys shall 
se any Army apon the sees aproche toward the Coast & be 
within iiij myles by estymacion or there abowts of the shore 
he or they that kepe the beakens next to the place where it ys 
lyke they wyll lond shall fyer ij of the iij beakyns & so shall nott 
any other the kepers of the thre beakyns in the valleys in any 
other place and then they only that watche apon the hyll att 
the beakens next unto the burnyng beakens in the valleys 
& none other shall fyer any of ther ij beakens at whose warnyng 
all the men of suche parte of the sheir next unto the fyer apon 
the hyll shall resort to such place as shalbe appoynted by such 
as the kyng’s Matie by hys letters hathe appoynted to have 
charge of that Sheire tell hys hygnes shall furder determyne 
hys pleasure in that behalf. 

Item when the kepers of the iij beakens in the valleys shall 
see thennymyes on lond 1m suche a nomber as the force assem- 
bled ther abowts for the defence of ther londynge shall not be 
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able to resyst theym. ‘Then shall they in all the hast possyble 
tyer all ther beakyns next unto the place where they lond uppon 
the syght whereof the two beakens uppon the hyll must be 
bothe fyered & at th.r fyering one beaken of every of thother 
too beakens uppon the hylls & all thother the beakyns within 
the inland must be fyered one of them apon the syght of a 
nother & every man aswell appoynted as he can for the defence 
to resort to the hyll where the two beakens burne & so to 
the place wher thennemyes be descendyd. Geven under o' 
sygnett at ot manor of Grenewyche the xx day of Aprell the 
XXXvij yere of ot Reigne. 


THE ROTHERFIELD SWINE RENT.— Our Liditor’s valuable 
suggestion that the word sem found in the Rothertield Court 
Rolls may have a connection with the swine kept by the 
tenants of the ferlings, induces me to add a few words on what 
the records reveal of the Manorial custom called Swynyeld. 

The Manor Custumal, which is obviously very much older 
than the existing Rolls, opens with a statement that there are 
thirty-two and a half ferlings of land held in Bondage which 
thirty-two and a half customary tenants are accustomed to 
hold, whereof many are tenants by payment made into the 
hand of the lord, and fines made in the lord’s Court before the 
Steward. ‘The duties and restrictions of these tenants are 
recited at length ; then we read : 

“All the said Customary tenants in common owe the lord 
every Feast of S. Martin two hundred swine,or their value, 
at the lord’s choice, viz.: in any year when mast is found in 
the Chace, two shillings for each head ; when mast is only 
moderately found, one shilling and sixpence each head; when 
no mast falls, for each head twelve pence. ‘They shall nourish 
their swine in the lord’s Chace except in fence month. 

Item. All their ears are to be cropped, by which the lord’s 
foresters shall have knowledge of them. If perchance any of 
their swine have uncropped ears those swine shall be forfeit to 
the lord. The said Customaries shall have an allowance 
yearly for keeping the said swine twenty shillings in place of 
rent. Eight customaries shall take care of the swine, also the 
said eight customaries shall be quit of all their yearly work except 

3enherth and Bederypp. and the work of each Customary is 
worth five shillings and sixpence three farthings. Also the 
said Customaries shall have yearly from the lord the tenth 
quarter of the corn taken as Mill toll tosustain the said swine 
in winter, which every year is worth thirty three shillings and 
four pence. Thus the value of the said two hundred swine after 
deducting reprises amounts to ten pounds.” 
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This custom is mentioned in the Inquisition taken after the 
death of the lord of Rotherfield, Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford, in A.D. 1262. ‘ There is a certain 
Custom of swine which every year is worth ten pounds, and 
as often as mast shall be in the said forest it is worth twenty 


pounds.” 


So also it is named in the Inquisition Post Mortem of Gilbert 
de Clare, the Red, A.D. 1296, who held the Manor of Rytherfeud 
“ including two hundred swine rent of Customers at the Feast 


of S. Martin.” 


At the death of his widow Joan, the King’s 


daughter, her Inquisition, dated May 19th, 1308, mentions “a 
certain custom called Swynyeld.”’ 

From a list of the ferlings included in the first extant volume 
of Rotherfield Rolls (opening on Oct : 17th, 1556) it appears 
as if at that date each ferling had but one tenant, for only one 


name is entered to each. 


From these feriing tenants in rotation the offices of Reeve 
and Bedell were annually filled ; this was so much a matter of 
course that in 1594 we find these entries :—‘‘ And they elect 
to the office of Reeve for the coming year Hobnette ferling. 
And to the office of Bedell there John A. Dorydge ferling,’’ 
which entries have a pleasing oddity about them. 

The ferlings themselves were of greatly differing dimensions, 
though three are precisely alike, John a duree, Pyne and Wade 


79 ac. 3 r. 10 p. each. 
tained 35 ac. Or. 12 p. 


The smallest ferling, Stonehurst, con- 
the largest, Stuchley, 134 ac., 6 p. 


In spite of these apparently single tenancies, the Courts en- 
tries make it clear that many smaller tenants were on the fer- 
lings, holding perhaps an acre on one and three or four acres on 
another, all over the Manor, of which holdings the word swem 


is not used. 


Other tenants occupy chiefly swems, scattered 


in the same way about the customary land. ‘There is not the 
least indication in what proportion the swems were allotted 


on the ferlings ; 


all we know is that between them the thirty- 


two and a half ferlings had to provide two hundred swine for 
the lord yearly ; and we see that the obligation to do so was 
not always found convenient. On Dec. 14th, 1559, we read : 
“The Homage say lastly that in this year of our Lord, 
touching the mast in the lord’s chace, by an ancient custom 
they give the lord two hundred swine or their worth at the 
lord’s will as appears in the Manorial Custumal and now the 
lord claims this only instead of the swine, nevertheless at the 
special request of his said tenants he has remitted it as regards 


one half of the swine, viz. : 
the said tenants do pay for the same hundred swine thus re- 


one hundred swine, provided that 
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mitted. Lastly the hundred swine he has not remitted shall 
be rendered to him according to the said custom.” 

Even so, the tenants were slow to act, and on March 12th, 
1559-60 “a day is given to tenants who have not brought in 
their swine to introduce them into the park or pound of Euredge 
viz.: Thursday next.” 

Again, more emphatically, on Ap: 13, 1560, the pigsareto 
be delivered ‘‘ to the pound of Euredge before the last day of 
May under pain of twenty shillings.” 

But what we never find is the fining of any named tenant who 
holding a suem of so many acres, has failed to provide its 
due equivalent in swine, or their value. There is, in truth, 
nothing to show any connection between land so described and 
the ancient custom of Swynyeld. 

CATHARINE PULLEIN. 


A BEPTON FARMER’S GOODS, 1577.—The Inventory 


indented of all the goods and cattell (chattels) of John . 


Andrews of Bepton in the Countye of Sussex decessed taken 
and praysed by us Rychard Hyldrope Robert Clare John 
Randall and Henry Crowther the xviiith daye of August in 
the year of our Lord God 1577 as hereafter foloweth 
IN THE HALL. 

Inprimis One tabell a forme and a cubberd a 

rownde tabell a chayre vi joyned stoles a 

banker (bunker for wood) and iii cusshens with 

the stayne clothes (colouredcloths)praysedatt - xxs 

IN THE PARLOR. 

Itm one joyned bedsted a fether bedd a bolster a 

coberleyght (coverlet) one payre of blanketts 

a quelte and fower pyllowes praysed att -—- - xis 
Itm One presse for clothes one tabell with aframe 

a carpett a coffer a chest with the stayne 

clothes of the same parlor praysed att - —- xxs 
Itm his weryng apperell praysed att - - — XXxs 
Itm In the chamberd iiii flock bedds iii bolsters 

iii coverleyghts iii payrs of blanketts iii 

coffers and cortayns stayne clothes (coloured 

cloths) praysed att - ~ - - — xxvis viiid 
Itm xii payrs of shetes iiii tabell clothes and 

viii pyllowbers (pillow-biers, i.e. pillow- 

cases - - ~ - - - - 
Itm In the buttery xi byrkins (? firkins, wooden 

tubs for butter) one barrell one cayge 

praysed att - - - - - = xis viiid 


- liis 


—— 
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It, iii dosen of pewter vessells fyve candelstyckes 

iiii salte sellers fyve sawsers and syxe porren- 

gers att —- - - - - - - - Is 
Itm ii tunnes fyve kevers (kiver, a large 

shallow tub) xvi bolls (bowls) ii bates (bats, 

sticks) iiii tubbes one knedyng trowe rongh} 

and a clothes presse att - - xxs 
Itm vi kettells ii bells a panne ii brasse potts a 

furnys iii broshes a frying panne and a 


girdiron att - - - - - - - xis 
Itm ii quarters of malte a bushell viii sackes and 

a here (hair) cloth att —- ~ - xxviiis 
Itm iiii bushells of wheate and iiii bushells of 

wotten (oaten) malte att - - - - —- xxs 
Itm Ixviii cheses xxx powndes of butter and a 

lyttel square tabell - ~ - - - — Xxxvs 
Itm iii oxen and ii steres praysed att - - - x! 
Itm vi kyen and iii heifers praysed att - xiii! vis viiid 


Itm fyve bullocks of a yere old and vi wanyers 
(wean-years, calves weaned within the year) 


praysed at - - - iiii! xs 
Itm ii bullocks of two yeres of ayge praysed att — Xxxs 
Itm iii mares and gelding and two calves 
ptaysed att - - - - - = = v! 
Itm ii colts of the age of one year praysed att — — xXxxs 
Itm xii yewes praysed att - - - - —- Xxxs 
Itm one carte one ploughe ii dounge (dung) potts 
with yokes and chaynes harrowes and harnes 
praysed att - ~ - - - - xxvis viiit 
Itm vii acres of wheate att -—- - ~ iiii! xiiis iiiia 
Itm xvi acres of wotts (oats) att - - - - v! 
Itm half an acre of barly att - - ~ ~ vs 
Itm one acre of pese att —- - - - - vs 
Itm vii hoggs and vi mee (young pigs) 
att - - - _ - —- xxs 
Itm one cocke and vi hennes att - - ~ - iis 
Itm fyve lodes of haye - - - - - xls 
Itm ii axes ii bylls ii sythes ii shobells (shovels) 
one iron barre and a pycax att - - —  viiis 
Itm a payre of pott hangers and a anndiron att ~ iis 
Itm iii todds (about 28-1bs.) of woll att - - - iii! 
Itm one lease of serait lands called Reeds 
praysed att ~ ~ - viii! 
Itm one lease of lands called The Chaynge : att - - x! 


Exd. by me Ri: Huxon. 
FREDERICK HARRISON. 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY RECIPE.—Volume III of 
the Register of Wills proved in the Consistory Court of 
Chichester, now in the District Probate Registry, contains 
wills of the first half of the sixteenth century. At the end are 
half a dozen miscellaneous entries, mostly, it would seem, 
copied in as formulary. But on f. 125 v., the last page in the 
book, is the following :— 

Take j gallon of Rape oylle j hanfulle of margeran j h 
of peneryall romarye tym bayleveys tancye fenele hysopp 
prvkmadam vyoolete levys of eche one hanfulle pownd 
ye harbys then streyne them then pute ther to a lytell 
vyall full of roswater one penyworth of clovys & mace 
pundyd putie them to the harbyse that be stranyd 
then pute vor Rape oylle ynto a clene ketel & set yt over 
the fyre and whene ye se the creme of the oyle gone yn 
then take of the oylle take a brone tost a handeful of 
bay salte & iiij or v ferne rotys take of the otermoste Rynde 
of ye rotys pute the toste the salte and the rotys yn to 
the oylle all to gyther then take the yofteys of ye harbys 
& put yt yn to the potte by a lytell & a lytell and whene 
the yylle vs collde then strayne yt yn to the potte throw 
a fayer clothe yn to the bassyne then let yt stande so 
all that nyght on the morrow put yt yn to a fayr botell 
of stone or glasse and stope yt faste faste.”’ 

One would like to suppose that this is the formula for 
compounding the chrism according to the Use of Chichester 
but it is more likely to be a prescription for the Registrar’s 
rheumatism. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


AN ECCLESIOLOGICAL PUZZLE.—Within the Chancel 
of S. Julian’s Church, Kingston Buci, nr. Brighton, is to be seen 
a somewhat unusual feature, although it may not be unique, 
viz. : a large rectangular aumbry, some 30-in. interior width, 
rebated for a door and formerly furnished with a substantial 
shelf of oak or chestnut of which several large fragments 
remain within the grooves into which it fitted. 

Inserted and placed centrally is another aumbry, fashioned 
from a single block of Caen stone, of ordinary 13th century 
pointed type ; a small portion of the head has been chiselled 
off to enable it to be fitted within the largerone. This Aumbry 
is also rebated for a door ; it is to be noted that there is no 
sign of a Piscina or even of one having existed. 

?* What then is the explanation of this unusual combination 
of Aumbries ? Personally I think a very simple one :—it is 
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that the larger square sided one is part of the original south 
wall of the Chancel as constructed in the 13th century, whilst 
in the opposite wall the other pointed one was placed for the 
Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. At a later date the 
Lewknor tomb was constructed to serve also as an Easter 
Sepulchre as can be seen from the remains of some ofits sculp- 
tured ornaments. Now, unless removed the aumbry in 
question would be blocked up and so rendered useless, through 
the erection of this tomb. Presumably it was removed and 
inserted within the larger one opposite ; this may have been 
done to support the upper stone which is cracked; on the 
other hand the crack may have been caused by the wedging 
in of the stone block forming the smaller aumbry. 

In pre-reformation times a very usual way of Reservation 
was in a hanging Pyx especially in the larger churches, butin 
little village Churches such as Kingston or Southwick a 
small aumbry was more probable and this is agreeable to the 
constitutions of Abp. Peckham in 1280.! 

As my views differ from those expressed in the Kingston 
Parish Magazine by one well versed in ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture, I place them before members of the Society, 
hoping there may be some who will visit this interesting village 
Church to see for themselves and give expression to their 
opinions on this somewhat puzzling feature. 

ERNEST F. SALMON. 


THE OLD CLIFFE MEETING HOUSE.—The enclosed 
Notice was found among some old papers belonging to the late 
Mr. Richard Ridge, of Lewes. According to ‘ Horsfield ”’ 
the Cliff Meeting House was opened for religious worship on 
13th August, 1775, under the patronage of the late Countess 
of Huntingdon, and was capable of seating 600 persons. 

I presume H. Burtenshaw was a Lewes solicitor. 

EDMUND AUSTEN. 
Lewes, January 23, 1776. 
HE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS frequenting the 
MEETING-HOUSE in the CLIFFE near this Town, 
having been divers Times disturbed in their Religious 
Worship by disorderly Persons, who have made a Practice, 

(1) Vide. AlcuinClubtvacts. No.1,Ornaments of the Rubric. Also 
in Murvays English Dictionary under the word “ Ambry ”’ is given 
the following quotation from the “ Fardle of Facions ’’ 1555. 

“Upon the right hand of the highe aulter that ther should be an 
almorie either cut into the wall or framed upon it: in the whiche thei 
would have the Sacrament of the Lordes bodye, the holy oyle for the 
sick and the Chrismatorie, alwaie to be locked.” 
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during Divine Service, of besetting the said Meeting House, 
and with indecent Noise and Clamour, and by flinging Stones 
and Bricks against and through the Walls thereof, and lighted 
Combustibles into the House, interrupting the Congregation 
in their Devotions, and putting thein in Fear of their Lives, 
in Breach of the Laws and Statutes of this Realm, Iam directed 
by the London Society of Gentlemen, who conduct the Civil 
Affairs of the Dissenters, and take upon them the Defence of 
their legal Rights and Privileges, to offer, and I do hereby offer 
a Reward of TWENTY GUINEAS, for the Discovery and 
making known to me of any Person or Persons who shall 
hereafter offend in any of the Kinds aforesaid, so as that he, 
she or they may by Law be convicted thereof, such Reward 
to be paid to the Informer on Conviction of any such Person 
or Persons. 

Due Reflection must render this Reward a Nullity, and an 
Information impossible ; for no Man who considers that every 
religious Principle, as well as the Law of the Land, is tolerant 
of all peaceable and decent Assemblies, can repeat or be guilty 
of Practices, which, abstracted from all other Considerations, 
tend to loosen the Bands of Society, and violate the Duties 
which cement it ; at least, so hopes and thinks a Man, who, 
though an Agent in this Business is not a Dissenter or Sectarist 
of any Denomination. 

H, BURTENSHAW. 





Lewes: Printed by WILLIAM LEE. 


A GIFT BY THOMAS COLLINS OF BRIGHTLING.— 
In the exhibition now being held at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of the works of art belonging to the Livery Companies 
of the City of London, one of the exhibits lent by the Barbers’ 
Company is a silver rosewater ewer with the Hall-mark of 
1657 and engraved with the arms of the Collins family of 
Brightling, Sussex. 

Thomas Collins, Warden of the Company in 1644 and Master 
in 1648, by his will proved 15th October 1657 (P.C.C. Ruthen) 
gave “‘ unto the Barbor Chirurgeons Company of London a 
piece of plate being of the value of fourteen or fifteen pounds 
with my coat of arms to be engraven on the one side and the 
companies’ arms on the other side.”’ 

Thomas Collins was a grandson of Willian Collins of Burwash, 
and a great grandson of John Collins the ancester of the 
Collinses long resident at Soknersh Manor in Brightling and 
formerly owning considerable estates in East Sussex, Kent and 
Hampshire. 

A. E. COLLINS. 
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HALLEY’S COMET.—The following extract is from the 
parish register of Crowhurst, Sussex :— 

“A blazeing Starre appeared in the kingdom in the yeare 
100. It did first Shew it selfe roth of December that yeere 
So, which did gleame from the South right tothe middle of the 
heavens, broader than a rainebow by farre and continued till 
the latter end of February.’ 

The note is signed ‘* William W.”’ and I believe thisis William 
Wimble, who was a churchwarden about this time. It would 
seem to refer to Halley’s Comet, which, however, appeared in 
1082. Unless the Crowhurst chronicler is in error as to the 
year, to what can the note have reference ? 

J. P. BACON PHILLIPS. 





QUERIES. 


ROMAN CAMPS AND ENTRENCHMENTS ON THE 
SOUTH DOWNS.—Is there any good evidence for the date of 
Roman Military works on the South Downs? Were they 
first constructed against the Saxon menace between say 
250 and 410 A.D. ? 

Ss. E. WINBOLT. 


SLOTTENHAM CASTLE, ROBERTSBRIDGE.—Is any- 
thing known as to the history of this place? I was informed 
some years ago that the moat was still visible, but that what 
little remained of the walls had been used for road-making. 

H.H.L. 


THE SUSSEX COAST LINE.—lIs there anywhere in 
existence a fairly comprehensive map or verbal account of 
the state of the Sussex Coast line in Elizabethan or earlier times. 
This is particularly desired for that part of the coast which 
borders the plain, say from West Wittering to Brighton, where 
the chalk Downs are not in direct contact with the sea. 

S.E.W. 


SHOTT OR SHUTT AND REDE OR REED.—What is 
the meaning of this term as applied to a field ? I find it in an 
Elizabethan Survey of the boundaries of the ‘‘ Borowe ”’ 
of Alchorne, where the instruction is to proceed ‘‘ to Shotts.”’ 
A plan of the land dated 1772 gives the fields, ‘‘ Perryman’s 
Shoot ’’ and ‘‘ Great Shoot’’ lying on the east boundary. 
In a Tithe list of 1842, the word is written ‘‘ Perryman’s 
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Short.” I have also found in Yorkshire “ Codling Shutts ” 
at Stanley-cum-Wreathorp ; and ‘‘ Low Paradice Shutt.”’ 
What also is a Rede or Reed? The term constantly forms 
part of field names in Rotherfield, Clayreed, Oldreed, Newreed, 
Magrede, Motrede, Cockrede, Dodrede and Le Rede. 
CATHARINE PULLEIN. 


MARESFIELD PLACE-NAMES.—In a Rental of Mares- 
field Manor dated 30th August, 1612 the following item occurs : 

“ William Russell, the Smyth, holds a parcel of Assert land 
whereon his Shopp is built lying between a littie way coming 
from the Six Wents on the one side and Mawlings Buddles on the 
other side, and shooteth from the land of Thomas Ellis on the 
east to the highway from Uckfield to Maresfield on the 
south west.” 

“ Mawling ’’ no doubt stands for South Malling, the Arch- 
bishop’s Manor of which Maresfield formed part. The Rental 
also contains references to “ the lord’s common of Mawlings 
Buddle.” 

It would be interesting to know if the site of this Black- 
smith’s Shop can be identified. What is the meaning of the 
Six Wents ? 


‘HATCH’ IN PLACE-NAMES.—I should very much 
like to know the origin and meaning of ‘“‘ Hatch ’”’ which we 
meet with constantly in Sussex, as in Coleman’s Hatch. 

J. P. BACON PHILLIPS. 


RICHARD HAINES (1632-1685).—The portrait of this 
Sussex worthy is in existence and I shall be deeply grateful 
to anyone who can help me to trace its whereabouts. It was 
sold in London before 1922, but not very long before, to a 
private purchaser. On the picture is the inscription ‘‘ Author 
of the Prevention of Poverty ”’ (one of the numerous economic 
pamphlets he wrote), but whether the name Richard Haines 
is on the picture I do not feel quite certain, but I believe it is. 
The date would be about 1680. Possibly at the back of the 
frame is scratched “‘ Sladeland Sale,” the portrait having been 
probably sold about 1820 when the family property near Kird- 
ford was sold. This picture was photographed, I have reason 
to think, by a Kensington photographer. The picture is of no 
value as a work of art, but as adirect descendant of Richard 
Haines I should value a sight of it very much. I am also 
most anxious to get copies of two books written by him against 
Matthew Caffyn of Broadbridge, near Horsham. ‘They are 
called New Lords, New Laws, and A Protestation against 
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Usurpation. Of the former there is one copy in the Bodleian: 
of the latter none exist anywhere to my knowledge. 
Caffyns two repliesjare,in existence,,one copy of each in the 
Bodleian. I would be glad indeed to get copies of any of 
these but especially of the Protestation. 

C. R. HAINES. 


“THE ANGERS,” HIGH HURSTWOOD, UCKFIELD.— 
An illustration of howa place name may be altered by inaccurate 
pronunciation has come to my notice. I was asked by Mr. 
J. H. Newman who had recently purchased a property at High 
Hurstwood, Uckfield, if I could give a solution of the meaning 
of the present name of the place, which was described on the 
map of the Brook House estate, of which it formed part, as 
“The Angers.”” Upon reference to the Great Tythe Map of 
1848, the name was found recorded as ‘‘ Hanghurst.’’ Possibly 
local pronounciation converted it to “‘ Anghurst’’’ and then 
probably to “ Angers”’ Or can any reader give further in- 
formation ? The names of adjoining lands are ‘‘ Woodreeve 
Field ” ‘“‘ Loam Hole,” “ Hickeridge.”’ 


Culpeper’s, Ardingly, 
Sussex. 


WOLSELEY. 


THE MEDLEY FAMILY AT BUXTED.—What was the 
earliest connection of this family with the neighbourhood of 
Buxted ? I am aware that Thomas Medley, who died in 1728 
was “ of Buxted ’’ and presumably the builder of Buxted Place. 
According to the Herald, Berry, an earlier member of the 
family, John by name, (descended from the Clerk of the Signet 
to Henry VIII) married Mary, daughter of John Alchorn, 
of Boughton Monchelsey, Kent. The rebus of a woman churn- 
ing butter is above the porch of Buxted Church and is emblema- 
tic of the Alchorn family. Is it possible that this John Medley 
and his wife Mary were connected with Buxted ? ‘There is a 
wood named ‘“ Medley’s Plantation’’ at High Hurstwood, 
close by, and it would be interesting to know how long it has 
borne that name. 

WOLSELEY. 


TEES, SUSSEX.—The Rev. H. Isham Longden in his 
article on George Washington’s ancestors appearing in The 
Genealogists’ Magazine (Vol. 1, No. 3, p.81), refers to William 
Butler, whose daughter Margaret married Lawrence Washing- 
ton, 1588, as being of “‘ Tees, or Ticehurst, Sussex.”” I under- 
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stand he cannot definitely identify ‘Tees with Ticehurst, and 
there appears to be no mention of it in the Ticehurst History 
recently published. Can anyone supply definite proof? In 
Magna Britannia (Vol. 5) published 1730, under Sussex Livings 
appears ‘‘ Tyes ”’ in Lewes Rape, while in Horsfield’s Sussex 
(Vol. 1, p.253) mention is made of ‘‘ Tye, an ancient house 
had formerly owners ofthatname. Johnatte’I'ye was one of the 
parishioners of Cuckfield who gave in the statement of the 
ninths. . . . . . 15 Edw. III.” This seems a more likely 
explanation of ‘‘ Tees.’ Can any reader confirm, perhaps by 
the Butler family, or name the actual whereabouts of ‘‘’Tees”’ ? 


W. H. CHALLEN. 
C voydon. 


PARHAM, NEAR PULBOROUGH.—-I have for some time 
been engaged in collecting material for a History of Parham 
and its owners, and it has occurred to me that quite possibly 
some readers may have access to information which I have 
overlooked. I am particularly desirous of obtaining further 
particulars of the families of— 

(1) Palmer, i.e. Robert Palmer (to whom Parham 
passed in 1540), and the three succeeding generations, 
to whom it belonged until 1601, when it was purchased 
by 

(2) Thomas Bishop of Henfield, whose family held it 
for many generations, and about which family any 
particulars will be very welcome. 

I think I have collected all the material from public sources, 
but very often there remains some of paramount interest in 
private hands, which may therefore be overlooked. However 
insignificant the information may appear and whether con- 
cerning these families or Parham itself it will be welcome. 

J. W. FITZWILLIAM. 

Parham, 


BRIDLE PATHS, NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—-I am 
informed that radiating from Tunbridge Wells there are 
several bridle paths (overgrown with grass in most cases), 
along which it is still possible to ride. Information regarding 
these ways will be gratefully received by the enquirer, who 
finds the usual tarred roads impossible to ride on with safety. 

A.J.M. 

We gladly insert this query and hope the infonnation will be forth- 
coming. Such greenways are of great importance in theirarcheological 
aspect, as they often indicate the line of ancient highways. 

ED. 
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REPLIES. 


RAMESLIE.—Mr. Ray’s query under the above heading 
(I. 29) is one which has long puzzled me and seems to be bound 
up with several other obscure points in the history of the Manor 
held by the Abbot of Fécamp. 

One question can sometimes be answered by others. 

(1) What is the origin and earliest reference to the name of the 
Town of Rye or La Rie? Is it a shortened form of Rameslie 
or derived from Rye in Normandy or partly from each ? 

(2) Can T. H. Cole in his “ Antiquities of Hastings, p.75, 
be correct in saying that Rye and Winchelsea were in 1084 
appurtenances of the Manor of Steyning? ‘That they were 
so in 1247 is clear from the Deed of Resumption by Henry ITI. 

May the explanation be that the two Manors had by then 
been united and Rameslie treated as appurtenances of Steyning? 

(3) Was the Manor of Brede formed from the remnants of 
the old Manor of Rameslie at some later date—say when the 
Abbots lost their English estates in 1216? This brings us 
to another question, what is the earliest date known for men- 
tion of the Manor of Brede ? 


IL. A. VIDLER. 
Rye. 


STOOKILSTONES.—(I. 85).—In a Custumal of the Manors 
of the Archbishops, among the muniments at Canterbury, 
(Reference : Christchurch, Canterbury, Ki. 24, x.y¥.z.), the 
name of ‘‘ Stukeles ferling ’’ occurs under the sub-heading of 
Uckfeud (Uckfield), in the manor of South Malling. The MS. 
is probably of late 15th or early 16th Century date and a copy 
of an earlier document. The Manor of South Malling belonging 
to the Archbishops was quite distinct from the Manor of the 
same name belonging to the College of South Malling. 


M. S. HOLGATE. 
There can be little doubt that the names Stooktilstones and Stukeles 
ferling, both in the Uckfield district, have a common origin in a personal 
name. Ferlings seem to be generally named after some individual 
person or family. See i. 94 and Miss Pulleins note antea p.118. 
ED. 


BUDLETTS, BUDDLES, ETC.—(I. 29, 96) In view of the 
suggested connection of these place-names with iron workings, 
it seems desirable to record as far as possible, all places which 
bear or have borne these or similar names, also references from 
old documents. Such information will be welcomed. 

Miss M. S. Holegate reports that the Butlets in Ardingly 
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consist of a narrow strip of flat land on the south side of the 
river Ouse, running west from Lower Ryelands Bridge. The 
ploughlands rise sharply from it on the South. 

See also ‘‘ Mawlings Buddle,”’ referred to under Maresfield 
Place-Names (antea p.126). 


IRON PEARTREE.—(I. 94). When I was a boy in 
the sixties of the last century an old Sussex man who worked 
for us used to speak of some pears which we had in our orchard 
at East Grinstead as ‘iron pears.’”’ To the best of my 
recollection they were a small brown rough-skinned hard pear 
that were of no account for eating. Is it possible that a pear 
tree of this kind gave a name to the site on which it grew ? 

G. P. CRAWFORD. 

We have received other replies to the same effect for which the con- 
tributors are thanked. - 

D. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Unknown Brighton, by George Aitchison, illustrated by 
Stella Langdale, small 8vo., 166 pp. 7/6. (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head). So many books have been published of late 
years dealing with what are supposed to be unknown parts 
of England that a demand will arise for a reserve or sanctuary 
free from one intrusion of the journalistic motor car. But 
objection cannot be taken on this ground to the latest of these 
books, for Brighton was discovered—and perhaps spoiled— 
more than a hundred-and-fifty years ago. Mr. Aitchison’s 
task has not been the superfluous one of introducing us to 
the garish modern city of hotels and cinemas which everyone 
knows but rather of emphasizing certain aspects of Brighton 
which modern developments have too long obscured. This 
was a task well worth doing: and though he breaks no new 
ground, Mr. Aitchison has done it lightly and well. It cannot 
be too often pointed out that Brighton like Eastbourne and still 
more so Hastings has a continuous history from Doomsday and 
is not like some other watering places a mere nineteenth 
century ugly duckling. 

And Miss Langdale has helped Mr. Aitchison to make the 
most of his not always abundant material. Indeed to those 
who are only casually acquainted with Brighton, especially 
if they have usually seen it in the bright light of mid-day, it 
may seem that she has exaggerated the picturesqueness of 
what remains of the old town. But those who know the place 
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better, especially on a foggy morning or after dark will appre- 
ciate the skill with which she has reproduced the quaint 
corners and obscure alleys. 

Mr. Aitchison rightly emphasizes the close connection 
between Lewes Priory and Brighthelmston ; and points out 
that what may be described as the core of Brighton consisted 
not so much of fishermen’s cottages as of a monastic house. 
Agriculture must have been at least as important an industry 
as fishing and well stored granaries were probably a more 
tempting bait to French raiders than the possessions of poor 
fisher folk. The system of land tenure in Brighton is also 
referred to and is a subject of great interest which deserves 
much more detailed study by experts than it has yet received. 

The book does not pretend to be based on original research 
or to aim higher than popularizing archeology : but it is all 
to the good that such books should be written and that their 
attractive appearance and admirable illustrations should gain 
the attention of many people who would shun anything which 
smacked of dry-as-dust learning. 

F.B.S. 


The last issue of The Archeological Journal contains a 
further portion, 176 pp., of Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft’s important 
work ‘‘ The Circle and the Cross.” Several Sussex examples 
of ctrct are included in the chapter on the Circus in Britain, 
viz.: those on Buckland Bank in Falmer, at Binderton, on 
Park Browin Sompting, andin Arundel Park. After studying 
the mass of evidence presented it is hardly possible to doubt 
the correctness of Mr. Allcroft’s moot theory in regard to 
earthworks of these types. Other chapters deal with the 
Moot Circles of the British Isles, the date of the Stone 
Circles, the Nordic peoples, Druidism and the Cimbri, all 
bearing evidence of wide knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin Classics and deep research, in all directions. Of special 
importance is the chapter on Druidism, in regard to which 
views are put forward—and supported by evidence—widely at 
variance from those of the popular imagination. 


Facts about Ninfield. ‘Two articles under this heading, by 
the Rev. E. H. Rudkin, M.A., B.D., Vicar of Ninfield, which 
appeared in the Sussex Daily News, on October 11th and 
18th, afford some idea of the interesting material that Mr. 
Rudkin has collected concerning his parish; he hopes to publish 
the full story in book form, if sufficient encouragement is 
forthcoming, and he will be glad to hear from anyone interested. 
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It is thought that the name “ Standard Hill,”’ still existing, may 
recall the place of assembly of the Conqueror’s soldiers before 
their march to the scene of their victory over Harold’s army. 


The Report of the proceedings of the Nature and Archeo- 
logy Circle of Littlehampton from its formation in 1924 to 
the end of 1925 gives evidence of steady growth and useful 
work by this Society affiliated to the S.A.S. Excavations have 
been made by the exploration sub-committee in Binstead 
Woods and also near Burpham. We hope to hear more of their 
activities. 


We understand that the Parish Register of Cocking, near 
Midhurst, 1558-1837 (including the Bishop’s Transcripts, 
1660-1707, when the register volume is missing) transcribed 
by Mr. W. H. Cullen, is in the printer’s hands. The price will 
be {1 Is. od. 


The Family of Crawfurd in Scotland and in Sussex.—The 
memoir of this family which was begun in the July number of 
Scottish Notes and Queries (Milne and Hutchison, Aberdeen), 
is being continued in successive numbers. The issue of 
August contained an account of litigation begun in Scotland 
and carried to the House of Lords after which the unsuccessful 
litigant, John Crawfurd, left Scotland and, settling at East 
Grinstead, founded the family which has been connected with 
this place since the founder’s arrival in it in the early years of 
the 18th century. 


The Brighton and Hove Archeologist, No. 3, issued by 
the Brighton and Hove Archeological Club, will be found 
to be equal in merit to Nos. 1 and 2, issued in 1914 and 1924 
respectively. It is edited by Mr. Frederick Harrison, M.A., 
and contains articles by well-known writers dealing with 
Earthworks, Ancient Roads, Churches and Manorial matters 
within the Club’s area, i.e., between the Adur on the west, 
the Ouse on the east andthe northern escarpment of the Downs. 
The price to members of the B. & H. Archeological Club is 
2/6, to non-members 3/6, and postage 6d. extra. 


A new Magazine for Sussex, to be called The Sussex County 
Magazine, is in course of preparation under the Editorship 
of Mr. Arthur Beckett, F.R.S.L., and we have no doubt that 
it will deserve and receive wide support. It is hoped to issue 
the first number on or about Dec. Ist. The price will be 6d. 











